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ABSTRACT 

Sumnarized are the papers given by 13 experts in 
education of the deaf fron 12 countries who attended a conference 
sponsored by the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) nhich focused on curricula, teaching nethods, 
adaption to the coamunity, and problems of the hearing iipaired. 
Topics discussed included curricula for handicapped children in 
developing countries, curriculun and lethods for teaching the deaf in 
specific countries such as Nigeria and Argentina, training of 
teachers for the deaf, language development and communication of the 
deaf, detection of deaf children and guidance of their parents, and 
integration of the deaf into school and society. Among 
recommendations by the conference listed are \hat a continuum of 
educational programs be offered for hearing impaired children ranging 
from total custodial care to complete integration and that 
longitudinal research to conducted into individual integration 
experiments, that the importance of early diagnosis and treatment be 
publicized by means of the mass media, and that UNESCO stimulate 
international and regional cooperation to improve educational 
services to the hearing impaired. (DB) 
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ED-7VC0NP. 61^5/17 

I. INTRODUcnOM 

th. ht^lkT,^^ *° «<»~nlty, and other problems oonoernlng ' 

experts « , resulHf thS^S^S^* 0? ^:^ ' ''"""^"^'"""^ the 

REPUBLIC), Dr. habll. SektlS R^hpM^^f:. -A (GEBMAN DEMOCRATIC 

. GraJuate School, Oallaidet OoJie,,. ufiiJ^^J S'i^'^" C-S-*-). Dean of the 
REPUBLIC OF ^Sny^ ^^i^ (Glronde); Prof. A. ujwe (PEDERAL 

tatlon Centre for the Deaf, Belgrade! ' ^ Director, Rehablli- 

Special Progran«,es Section, Division of Curricula ^ strS^X ' ' 
Mr. N.-I. Sundberg, Special Education for Handlcapoed CMldlZ t. 
granmes Section, Division of Curricula and ISuctSSS. ' ^ ^ 

revleiL"?h?r^"^ ^^PP (representing the Director-General) 

S JSt'Jo,«°' :SdlTaid"''™°*'°'^ «tlvlties,Vep:ra'?ion"of"do^°;a and 
^^rtJ-lJ^r^oSrUs °* oo-operatlon for 

„r»hl^ «iuo«tlon Of the deaf, said Mr. Knapp, poses oomplex and delloate 

2^ iTficlmi^orT-*'? "^."KT developing their sohoorsyste^°1here 
are no facilities for It,, priority being given to children v«ith visual 
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^n>rs-4«nAnt and even countries with developed systems need Inspiration towards 
setfl^P of^ac 1 UleHor the deaf and Improvement pf models and "know- 
jSrSfetln^ - Uneseo's first expert meeting on education In a specific field 
S^^sj^clal^ducatlon - offered "a probably outstanding 0PP0rt'j""y ^ ^^'^^ ^ 
?;eomend suitable ways of helping hearing-handi capped cnildren. 

TV Q L Delgado was elected Chaiman of the meeting, Ilrs. R.A. Adelogbe 
^ i?Sf. i^lp ef^^er! nce.Chairn>en, and Mrs. Rut Madebrlnk. Rapporteur. 

At the Chairman's request, Mr. N.-I. Sundberg outlined the objectives of 
At the ^^^"r ^. ^^1, ' exoerts would be able to formulate reconmenda- 
"'^S^'mlpSTx^Sln c^u^SlI^ wwS have not done enougl^ for education 
^.Tf wha?^Sun?r^^ done enough? Not merely children, but also 

youS^%e:plVa^aSuUs'm?^?'b7^^ within the Unesco fr^ of reference. 

80 long as the concern was vdth education. 

H. NOTES ON PAPERS AND SUMMARY OP DISCUSSION 

I. n..rricula for ^^■Hp handicapped rtpveloping countries 

Dr. Homa Ahy (Iran) presented a background paper on "Curricula for the 
himdlcapped children in de v^^i oping countries v ' : 

The overall aim in special education for haadlcapped children she said, 
is no dJf?erent from the aim in general education. Normal -<^Jj"Jj,^* 
i^lflS according to the kind and degree of impairment (visual disability, 
!^tS ret^Itl^S etc.); this may mean adding or strengthening certain 
!Jn!!tlon!ft^rvJc;s or omitting certain subjects and activities. The problem 
ff teacSS heSlS-hLicappeS'children is probably the hardest of all because 
?he deS^^lHamot build up a vocabulary and cormmlcate very early in life 
like the hearing child. 

Iran makes various provlfitens for handicapped children. In the case of , 
deafness, hard-of-hearing children are taught in special «l"ses v^lthln 
reLlar schools, since they benefit from being among normal children, but 
ZtX deaTc^ldren need a very different training (lip-reading, speech devel- 

opraent, etc.)» 

Asked how many children were able, after early training and equipment with 
hearlS^l^Sdrto^rk along with other children in ordln^y ^J^sses with some 
sp^lS help! Dr. Ahy replied that in Iran there is unfortunately no total 
integration. 

An expert observed - and others concurred in his view - that with every 
tvpe Tf Scap one^counters a certain coamon set of deficiencies (in loco- 
Si vedeSopSn?? speech, sensory perception, social behaviour and so on). 
S thLf I^eiln hSdlcapped children need some additional or strengthening 
. education. 

Vnmt is the distinction between the "hard-of-hearing" or "partially hear- 
ing" and the "deaf"? The experts agreed that this was a critical point. 



(1) Unesco document ED-7 VCONP. ^5/5. PARI^ l6 September 197^' This and 
other background papers for discussion, mentioned in this report, could 
■be obtaJ^from S Documentation Centre for Briefing and Support. Unesco. 
Place de Fon tftno y, 7'5700 PARIS . 
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After a gcxxl many possible definitions, both audiologlcal and functional, had 
been talked over in varying detail, it was suggested that, simply for prac- 
tical Working purposes, the group might agree to consider the deaf person as 
being that child or adult who cannot function, for the uses of comnunlcatlon, 
in the language milieu or hear speech v/ith or without amplificationt 

Asked >rtiether hearing-impaired students in developing countries are able 
to take advantage of progranines for advanced education in other countries. 
Dr. Ahy said that at present it is much easier for talented blind students 
to profit ffom International arrangeoients . The suggestion was made that the 
group recommend that both developing and developed countries examine the 
opportunities available to highly qualified students with impaired hearing for 
secondary or higher education abroad. (A ooraroent: "If we begin with the 
premise that a deaf child can be educated, there is no limit to >A)at we can 
expect of hlra."). 

2. C?urricula and Methods 

(2-A) Dr> Jo86 Bello (Argentina) presented a paper on ^Curricula and methods 
In education of the deaf in Argentina^ (2); 

Audiology has shown that all children whose speech retardation is caiised 
by auditory defects have some kind of residxial hearing. Therefore hearing- 
aids should be prescribed very early, at about one year. The piablic should be 
made aware of the extreme importance of early diagnosis, by means of Information 
campaigns. 

The desideratum is education of persons who will be culturally adapted and 
emotionally integrated into their corarounity. Ideally, the general and social 
education of a deaf child should take place in an ordinary school in his own 
community - not among other children with the same impairment: the worst 
companion and teacher for a deaf child is another deaf child. He must learn 
no other system than that of oral speech. His education in the ordinary 
school should be strengthened by special training in a regional rehabilitation 
centred' 

Beyond his pedagogical qualifications, the specialized teacher should 
have a broad interest, in the audiologlcal arxi social aspects of deafness; he 
should be part of a team that views the problem from all sides. Trained 
teachers should work not only with the hearing-impaired child but also with 
his parents, especially his mother, for he must be helped in the natural home 
situation. 

. One major thesis of this paper, that the deaf child should associate only 
with hearing children and not be allov/ed to interact with other deaf children 
or adults, generated a long and vigorous discussion in which many divergent 
points of view were expressed. 

The development of regional centres for diagnosis and smaller centres for 
rehabilitation work was also discussed, and it was agreed that the concept was 
one which other . countries with problems similar t. Argentina's might perhaps 
explore. 

Other topics touched on in discussion: private versus State education of 
hearine^impaired children; the acceptance of deaf children who attend regular 
schools by hearing children and their treatment by regular teachers; correla- 
tion between degree of hearing loss and successful integration into regular 
schools. 

(2) H)-7VC0KP-»5A f t: 

. ERiC ' ^ 
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(2-B) Mrs, R,A» Melo^be (Nigeria) read a paper on "Curricula and methods in 
education of the deaf in Ni^ria" (3): — — — — — 

The Nigerian Government has legislation relating to handicapped children, 
including the deaf. Since 1957 several schools have been established, and in 
1975 a programme for pre-echool education of handicapped children, including 
an estimated 200,000 deaf children, is to be introduced. Primaiy school 
education receives serious attention, normal curricula being adapted to meet 
the needs of hearing-impaired pupils; but there is no facility for special 
secondary education. Of the deaf children who succeed in passing through 
normal primaiy education, all but the exceptionally intelligent go on to some 
Bort of se')ondary comprehensive, government trade centres, etc. There is no 
facility for training teachers of the deaf within the country. 

So many languages are spoken in Nigeria that educators of deaf children 
have a great problem -since everyone should understand his mother tongue. 
English is the medium of instruction except in Lagos, where, up to the higher 
classes, the Wesley School for Deaf Children instructs in Yoruba also. About 
sixty or seventy per cent of the pupils there master both languages, English 
being begun.j'ive' years after entrance. 

This paper touched off a discussion of bilingual learning - a problem 
extremely serious not only for some developing but for some developed countries. 
What are the "rights" of the deaf with regard to their mother tongue? What 
can be done if a different, "official" language is prescribed in schools? How 
soon can a deaf child undertake a second language? What degree of proficiency 
can be expected? How do teachers trained in one language succeed in teaching 
deaf children another? Are some languages inherently "e^^iier" than others 
for the hearing^impaired? No solution to these problems was put forth, but 
the consensus was that all hearing-impaired children ought first and foremost 
to have that grounding in the language of their family and community which 
hearing children acquire without any need for formal instruction. 

Dr* D.M«C. Pale (iWLted Kingdom) presented a paper on "Curriculiun and 
method in education of the deaf in the United King;dom" ?4)t 

Commenting on his paper. Dr. Dale said that in the United Kingdom the 
teacher's independence is sacrosanct; hence there is such variety of curriculum 
and method that it is hard to generalize. Still, certain lines can be 
observed - e.g., use of topics ("current events", "home and family") rather 
than vocabulary lists and encouragement of pupil initiative in class rather 
than adherence to a predetermined syllabus. 

Throughout the world, most teachers are having extreme difficulty in 
getting children to read and speak intelligibly. At a few places in certain 
countries (for instance in Australia, Netherlands and the U.S.A.) remarkable 
results are being achieved. But these cases are rare. On the whole it does 
not seem as if our methods, oral or manual, have been very successful. The 
average hearing-4iandi capped sixteen-year-old has a reading age of only eight- 
and-ap-half. Since a recent report in England manual and combined methods are 
being experimented with but it does not look as if there will be a landslide 
over to manual and combined methods. 

At the London University Institute of Education, special attention is 
being given to finding ways in which individual methods can operate. Whereas 
it is very hard to teach even a small heterogeneous group effectively, a child 
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beneflta enormously from Individual help, even if this only means his being 
, taken into a comer of the room for a private session* Obviously, the home 
is a place for individualized teaching. The number of peripatetic teachers 
has been sharply increased with an end to giving more and more parents guidance 
In workLnB with hearing'liDpalrod children. 

After a discussion of results obtained through Individual methods of 
teaching. Dr. Dale was asked about the number of deaf students who go on to 
university. He replied that very few are able to do so, and that, though 
deaf persons go Into a great number of occupations, the general statement can 
be made that many of them are not in posts appropriate to their intellectual 
caqpabllities. Much can be done to Improve this situation. 

A question about vocational education and guidance In the United Kingdom 
led Into a wider exchange of Ideas as to how hearing- impaired children can be 
prepared for Jobs. It was agreed that well before leaving school, they should 
be given thoroughgoing vocational counselling. 

The relationship of deaf children and adults to other deaf persons and to 
hearing persons was again discussed. It was urged that everyone try to think 
of ways of making the public more aware of deaf persons as persons and of 
breaking down the obstacles to employment of the hearlng-^impaired. 

5. Training of teachers for the deaf 

The papers presented under this head were discussed as a set, after all 
three had been read. 

(>A) Prof. M. Qauti6. (France) presented a paper on " Aspects of traini n g of 
teachers of the hearing^impaired in France and in the Arab countries "(5l> : 

In France, training of teachers for the National Institutes (run by the 
Ministry of Health) takes place at the National School of Health and consists 
of a two-year university course and a two-year course in the theory and prac- 
tice of work with the hearing-impaired. Schools which come under the Ministi^ 
of National Education are staffed by qualified primary school teachers who 
have taken an additional one-year course leading to a diploma in the education 
of disabled or maladjusted children or adolescents, with specialization in work 
with hearing-impaired pupils. 

The Arab world is vast. Professor Gauti6 pointed out, and it is not 
always easy to obtain information. But in general it may be said that the 
Arab countries have not yet managed to solve the problem of recruiting spe- 
cialists who can prepare teachers of the deaf. Although some slight progress 
has been made in places (Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syrian Arab Republic) teacher 
training, where it exists at all, is very perfunctory. National organizations, 
concerned about this situation have Joined in an Arab Federation which hopes to 
set up a Regional Institute for teacher training with technical assistance 
from Unesco. 

(>B) Mrs. Madebrink (Sweden) presented a paper on " Aspects of training of 
teachers of the deaf in Nordic countries " (6): 

In Scandinavia, deaf children are taught by teachers who are qualified to 
teach normal children in, one of four age groups and are also specially trained 
to teach deaf pupils of -the same age. In adult education, rather specific 
and sometimes divergent methods have grown up. The controversy between 
oralisn and.jttanuallsm is keener than ever. 
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All student teachers seem 'to benefit from a programme with a core of basic 
knowledge as well as a speclaUzatlon which differs according to the part of 
the school system In which they are going to work and the extent to which they 
are going to be assisted by qualified psychologists, social workers, audlolo- 
glcal experts, etc. In compulsory schools, with early detection and successful- 
pre-school training, the great majority of hearing- impaired children are able 
to attend community schools by the age of seven. But a number of profoundly 
deaf children still need special models of conmunl cation and learning, and 
teachers of these children need training in finger-spelling and sign language. 

It has not been possible to organize up-grading courses like the ones 
leading in England to diplomas in audlology and in the U.S.A. to doctorates" 
in teaching of the deaf. 

Preparation of special teachers would be more effective if some training 
oould also be given to other members of the school staff and to parents of 
hearing-impaired children. 

Prof» K.-P. Becker ( German Democratic Republic) presented a paper on 
The unity of theory and practice in the training of teachers for n t^onle with 
defective hearing; " (7); " — : 

At Humboldt University, teachers are trained to educate the hearlng-lopaired 
an6 help Integrate them into the life of socialist society. Successful training- 
and education of deaf persons means conqplete rehabilitation; therefore future 
teachers must know both the conditions of life 'in their society and the personal 
background of each pupil. In order to keep in step with a dynamically changing 
oomniunity, and to achieve optimal practical psychological-pedagogical competence, 
the teacher nwst attain a high theoretical level. Tuition and research, theory 
and practice must be combined. Theory of education-of the-deafmust be en- 
rlH^hed by teacher-trainers on the scientific-methodological basis of Marxism- • 
Leninism, which defines the effect of biological defects on development of the ' 
personality as a learning barrier that can be prevented, lessened, or eliminated 
by means of teaching. . . 

Commenting on his own paper. Professor Becker said that, though the course 
described is very long and therefore expensive, post-graduate study brings manj' 
advantages by way of social taqjeriei^oe, Jiigh motivation, etc. In other socialist 
oountrles (Czechoslovakia^ Poland, IBSR), '. i -alnlng for teachers of handi- 
capped children starts Iramedlately after secondary school. ^ 

As regards teacher speclallza;tlon, -oplniona differed. Is trailing- for- - - ■ 
teaching one particular age group a viable concept for developing countries' 
Even in developing countries is it always desirable, or is it sometimes better 
for a teacher to be able to work with children over a wide age I'ange'^ A great 
deal of detailed Information was offered as to current attitude* towards spe- 
cialization in different countries . ' 

It was agreed that teacher preparation ought to include education In the 
psychological and social aspects of deafness. (One specific Suggestion was 
that every student teacher ought to have the experience of seeing what a deaf 
adult is like, what his problems are). The different subjects in the curricu- 
lum should be related so that student teachers will not receive merely a series 
of one-sided views of deafness (neurological, psychological, itc.). 
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The group expressed deep concern about multi-handicapped deaf persons. 
Instances were cited of teachers in various countries finding that children 
admitted to school as "deaf" have in fact other handicaps as well which have 
gone quite undiagnosed. It was agreed that there is urgent need for training 
teachers to help these children. 

Deaf persons, it was agreed, need continuing education. (Mr. N.-LSund- 
berg informed the group that from 1S75, under a departmental organization, 
education of the handicapped will come under the division of 'life-long educa^ 
tlon" at Unesco: "so that Unesco is in accord with this philosophy ). So do 
teachers. Refresher courses, partioipatlon in research projects, and co- 
operative dissemination of information by editors of Journals in the field of 
education of the deaf were among the means suggested for keeping teachers 
abreast of new ideaa and methods. 

There was a long and close discussion of the tremendous responaibility 
implied in giving a certificate or diploma v«hlch entitles a teacher to work 
with hearing-Impaired children. What is the basis of admission to teacher 
training? Are there enough applicants? Are they sufficiently screened at 
entrance' Can they be eliminated during the course? How possible, and how 
coninon, is it to fail them? The situation in the different countries repre- 
sented at the meeting was briefly outlined. 

On Just what basis is a student's practice teaching Judged as good or bad? 
Among the criteria of excellence proposed were: ability to engage deaf 
children in genuine conversation; a feeling for language (especially for 
metaphor, relational senses, etc.); a personality which makes it seem likely 
that deaf children will feel a rapport. 



Leaiguage development and comnrunication of the deaf 

Dr. A.M.J. Van Uden (Nethc?rlands) presented a paper on "Language develop- 
ment In school-apce deaf children " (8): 

Dr. Van Uden said that he wished to stress the distinction between, on 
the one hand, a normal (ideal) progranwe, possible for prellngually deaf 
children who have been treated and taught so ably that at six they have reached 
a certain level of speaking, reading and writing, and on the other hand a 
remedial progracme. 

For the vast majority of hearing-impaired children education in sign 
language, including "total contmmlcation" , is an incorrect solution, both 
because It hampers development of vocabulary and abstraction of concepts and 
because it Isolates the children from the hearing world, especially their 
parents . 

In "constructing" methods of language teaching, children are given sen- 
tence models and emphasis is on production of language. In Imitative 
. methods, the colloquial mother tongue is used but there is little training In 
linguistic structure. In the "reflective" method, oral rhythmic conversation 
is the basis: \anguage is a real exchange of thought. This method, which 
seeks to combine use of normal colloquial language from early childhood on 
•with teaching of the rules, .involves close co-operation between home and scnooi. 
Of the many children at the Instituut voor Doven who reach 0-level standard m 
English at about eighteen, many have a better connand of the language than some 
hearing children. 
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(^-B) pp. G.L. nol^ado (U.S.A.) presented a paper on " Language development 
and Goianunlcatlon " (Q); — 

A deaf child's poor speech Is not In Itself evidence of his language com- 
petence. Speech Is only the outward manifestation of language, which Is a 
structured system of arbitrary symbols agreed upon by a human community and 
used for communication, learning and storing of knowledge. 

Summarizing his paper. Dr. Delgado said that principles of linguistics 
(structural linguistics, transformational-generative graninar, soclo-llngulstlcs) 
should receive strong consideration In the development of language curricula for 
hearing-impaired children and adults. 

The hearing-Impaired child should be afforded an optimum environment for 
language exposure. OMs environment should include every sensory raodallty and 
•afodatlon which can reinforce it. " 

The acceptance of the deaf child and adult as a person la foremost in 
creation of the moot positive setting for him to learn and grow in. The im- 
portance of early practical and natural cottniuni cation is increaeingly a topic 
of research. It is found that deaf children of deaf parents, receiving early ' 
acceptance and able to ooirtmmlcate early, are nearly always superior to deaf 
children of hearing parents in language development, communication and social 
■development. 

These two papers gave rise to a long and earnest consideration of the two 
main approaches to the teaching of deaf persons. Are manual methods to be 
categorically denounced, are they admissible (merely) as remedial devices or 
are they positively valuable as enhancing ability to lea^n and assimilate? 

The discussion ranged from points of technical detail through linguistic 
and pedadogical theory to the deepest social, philosophical and hunan implica- 
tions of working with deaf children and older persons. Arguments were rein- 
forced by a wealth of concrete illustration based on experience of teaching 
the deaf in many countries of the world, not only the countries represented 
at the meeting but others which the different experts knew from visits, study 
, technical co-operation missions, etc. 

Dr. Van Uden, replying to a question about his paper, said that the oral 
method is not appropriate for everyone. Some deaf children will be oral 
failures - the child's ability enters in and, not less, his teachers* • it is 
important to find methods of predicting whether or not a child will be an oral 
failure. However, at the Instituut voor Doven only about two per dent of the 
children fail. These two per cent need finger spelling, which saves them from 
being not only oral but also verbal failures. Sign language, or rather sign 
code, is reserved for deaf children functioning on an imbecile level. 

Dr. Delgado, asked about teaching at Gallaudet College (the only 
university-level institution for the deaf) said that the "simultaneous method" 
is used, with a trend towards "total cor.imunl cation method". Thaa with a class 
of thirty or more the teacher can give every cue possible. The students come 
from both oral and combined schools. The ones from oral schools do not neces- 
sarily have to pay attention to finger spelling and signs, though they may begin 
to do 80, finding that they clarify what is being said. ^ j li^n 
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The Secretary of the World Federation of the Deaf said the position of 
his organization is that sign language makes It easier to follow and engage 
in conversation longer without fatigue, and that if the sign language taught 
is sranmatically equal to the vernacular it will not suppress the spoken word. 

The experts talked of the need of bringing a deaf child to the language- 
level appropriate to his age. Sixteen-year-old deaf children have the same 
interests, tastes and aspirations as their hearing contemporaries, but in 
teaching we often draw their attention to books and subjects that are suited to 
ten-year-olds. This is intellectually frustrating, while socially and psy- 
chologically it means that when young deaf people come to the age of marriage 
they may have very severe problems. 

Other topics treated: Eye fatigue as a factor in determining attitudes 
towards non-oral methods, especially for ageing d«ftf persons. Adaptation of 
finger spelling to Japanese and tonal languages. outstanding results 

obtained by the finger-spelling method In the TOSH. "Humanizatlon - the 
importance of finding a method which will enable a deaf child to think not 
merely abstractly but subtly and to understand figurative and connotative ex- 
pression. "The deaf adult as model" and the use of deaf persons as teachers 
or supportive workers for deaf children. 

5. Detection of deaf children" and guidance of their parents 

(5-A) Prof. A. LOwe^ (Federal Republlo of Oerroany) read a paper on "Detection 
of children with hearing impairments and the g uidance of their parents (10): 

Education of hearing-impaired children in the use of oral language for 
coaiminication depends upon very. early detection of hearing loss and guidance 
of parents. Rehabilitation should be started before a child is a year old; 
we should aim at detection at not later than nine months. It now appears 
that profound hearing losses can be detected before a child is six months and 
all other serious loss before he is eighteen months. There are also real 
possibilities of pre-symptomatlc early detection, e.g. by screening of the 
new-bom. In the Qerraan Federal Republic, despite the existence of a com- 
prehensive prophylatlc health programme, the average age at which hearing 
impairment is detected is still far too high. 

It is now recognized that parents must be helped before help can be 
• offered to the child; a disabled child means a disabled family. Many 
audlological guidance centres have been set up to help parents understand the 
problems of their deaf child. So far as possible, guidance is given in the 
home. Parents are shown how they can help the child develop aural and oral 
coinmmioatlon - how to use his hearing-aid, how to talk to him, how to play 
vdth him - especially in the period between detection and his entrance, at 
' )f«tti*> to the pre-school programme for deaf children. 

(5-B) Dr. G.W. Fellendorf (U.S.A.) read a paper ""„"^^^"^^°" °^ children with 
hearing handicaps and the guidance of t heir parents" (11): 

A child develops highly sophisticated language and speech skills in his 
first four years. Only early detection of any hearing loss and early inter- 
vention can save a hearing-impaired child from irreversible deficits in 
language, listening and speech. Yet children with moderate hearing losses or 
complicated multiple conditions often go without detection until they enter 
school and are examined because they then fail to respond to educational measxj:^ 

(10) tD-7Vc0^iP.bl^5A3 
^ O (11) ED-7VCONP.6lf5A'* 
hKjL X.L 
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The deaf child needs an understanding and supportive home life. For this, 
the other members of his family will need information and encouragement. They 
must be helped to see beyond the fact of the hearing impairment - to realize 
that the child is not only someone vdth a problem but a person vflth feelings, 
a craving for love, and a need to be part of the family structure. 

Who can guide parents? Ofteh, the paramedical specialist (audlologist, 
hearing-care consultant, speech therapist), the special teacher, or the 
informed parent of an older hearing- impaired child, who can speak directly from 
his own experience. Pew psychologists or psychiatrists have the depth of back- 
ground and understanding of the alternatives and experiences associated with- 
hearing loss to be the major guidance counsellor. 

In the group discussion of these two papers, it was generally accepted tliat 
profound deaftiess, at least, can be detected before the child is one year old. 
(In Sweden, it was reported, ninety-nine per cent of the profoundly deaf babies 
are not only diagnosed but in therapy by the end of their first year). It 
was agreed that the World Health Organization ought to be made aware of the 
vital importance of early diagnosis, confirmation and therapy. 

Mr. Sundberg informed the experts that in November, at a regular meeting 
of rehabilitation officers of the various international organizations, the 
World Health Organization would be apprised of the proceedings of this meeting. 

As for parent guidance, it was emphasized that parents ought to be given a 
realistically sanguine picture of a deaf child's high potential. Neither they 
nor the child should be misled into setting sights too low. 

Parent guidance should continue after the child begins school, though it 
should now be the school that gives it. Home-school "feedback" is all-important, 
Most schools still neglect this area - 'Wically", said Dr. Lttwe, in reply to 
a question on his paper, "because many older teachers don't want parents to do 
much. I remember that when I began parent guidance fifteen years ago many of 
my older colleagues blamed me for giving away secrets to laymen". 

The parents most in need of guidance are the ones who are failing to help 
their child effectively because of lack of education, care of a large family 
of children, poverty, overwork, distance from the source of guidance, neurotic 
problems, etc. Many actual or suggested methods for reaching such parents 
were described. For instance: bringing mothers right into a class to be 
Involved in helping teach their own children; setting up guidance centres in 
low-income neighbourhoods, within "pram-pushing distance" of mothers; pro- 
viding "hot-line" programmes and free long-distance telephone consultations; 
arranging shared holidays for groups of deaf children with their entire 
families, including the fathers. It was reported that in Japan parent guidance 
is offered on a popular and very helpful weekly television programme. 

Mention was made of the development of "TOY's" which make it possible for 
deaf persons to communicate by telephone. It was pointed out that such machines 
are mostly for well-developed and rich countries. There are countries >^ere 
not one class for hearlngr handicapped children exists. Mr. Sundberg expressed 
his regret that Professor T.A. Vlaeova had not been able to come and give her 
hoped-for talk on methods of working with the hearing-handicapped when equiDment 
is lacking. ^ 
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6, Integration of the deaf Into school and society 

(6~A) Dr. D.M.C. Dale (United Kingdom) presented a paper on "Educating hearing- 
Impaired children In ordinary schools " (12): 

Xn r.axrly all c.i/r.tries. In recent years, there has been growing Interest 
in the int.o6i*&i..'.on of i-,oarlng-lnrpai..*t;d oMldren in ordinary schools. How far 
a child can be taught in an inte^i^atcd class dc;p '.r:)s cn such factors as his 
hearing loss, his intelligence, his personality, : home background, the size 
of the class, the ability of the teacher of the regular class, and the number 
and quality of the special services available to him. . . 

At the London University Institute of Education, attention is being con- 
centrated on possible ways of enabling more and more hearing-impaired children 
to attend their own local ordinary schools, with concurrent efforts to make 
special educational and social provision for thera. 

Coninenting on his paper. Dr. Dale said that segregation in special schools 
is the last resort. Many of us wonder if such ochools are at all able to 
provide better opportunities for hearins-tmpalrod children. In an integrated 
setting, in the midst of heiu-ing children, a deaf child is stlnwlated and is 
impelled to speak. He f««ls confident that he can achieve a great deal - and 
in fact we find "that with careful, thoughtful assistance it goes fairly well, 
parentfl aire more involved than ever, moreover. Vfliile deaf children do tend to 
group together, they also make friends among the hearing children, who on their 
side grow in understanding and patience. 

(6-B) Dr. D Yukotic (Yugoslavia) read a paper on " Integratio n of the deaf 
into society " (13): 

For twenty years the trend has been towards accelerating the integration 
of hearing-handicapped persons into an environment full of sounds. Some ex- 
perts even wish to eliminate the special methods developed over the past two 
centuries for educational 'and other work with the hearing-impaired. But we 
ou^t to distinguish between what we would like - full integration - and 
what research and experience have shown to be possible. 

Among the unrealistic end outworn methods that persist are a system of 
education based on Isolated residential schools, and beginning too late; 
inadequate. preventive measures; the grouping together of deaf persons at work 
and in daily life. Because deafness is invisible and because deaf persons 
often succeed at their work, hearing persons often think deafness is not a 
handicap and are impatient over difficulties in comnuni cation. 

A modem concept of education of the deaf should be worked out, with 
stress on more successful integration into society in general. We need 
specialized pre-school institutions to prepare for education. In schools for 
the deaf, curricula should be identical with those in regular schools and 
the "global" method should be used. In secondary and higher education, pro- 
fessional "Interpreters" should he trained to help hearing-impaired students 
wi :-h bhsir ttoademic and social integration. And there should be regular 
instiitutions of permanent education to raise the level of practical literacy 
among the deaf, now inadequate, and to make for continuity of communication. 



(12) ED-7VC0NF. 61^5/15 
(15) ED-7VCONF.6J^5/l6 
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In the experts discussion of these two papers, the respective advantages 
and disadvantages of special schools for hearing-impaired children, special 
classes within ordinary schools, and integration in ordinary classes in 
ordinary schools were examined. It was agreed that the object is to give the 
hearing-impaired child as nearly as possible the same experience as his hearing 
contemporary, not merely in syllabus but in extra- curricula- life. 

I*. Dale, developing a theme in his paper, sald^ it seemed likely that the 
best chance for a full contemporary experience for a deaf pupil will be given 
in an ordinary school if he has tactful, trained interpreters to help him. 
Dr. VUkotic, questioned about his paper, stressed the need for flexible adap- 
tation of methods to individual needs. Hie main thing is the knowledge, the 
educational programme we give the child. We want him to become an independent 
person capable of IJiinking for himself. Paternalism must be avoided. 

^»nanlmlty as to the great nsed for continuing education, both, 
vocational and general, for hearing-impaired persons. With automation and 
other changes in industry, deaf workers are Imperilled because often they 
cannot understand lectures on the new methods. Millions of deaf idults are 
illlteratej many who have learned to read and write risk becoming illiterate 
agaai if they have inadequate coraraunleation with the rest of the world. 

The diffloulties of a deaf school-leaver when he goes Into society were 
discussed. Two great barriers to integration are the attitude of many hearing 
people and lack of information about current events. The experts compared 
notes as to what is done in different countries, and what might be done, to 
help hearing-impaired persons keep abreast of what is happening In the world - 
for instance, by putting captions on televised news broadcasts. It. was pointed 
out that It is also painful for hearing-impaired persons to be cut off from 
understanding of televised plays and entertainment. "Deaf people suffer in 
society today. That is the truth." 

m. CONCLUSION OP THE MEETINO 

The last two sessions of the meeting were given over to consideration of 
the recoumendatlons and statements of principle which appear in the next section. 

L „ : * '^^"^ °" wl*^ handicapped children in Iran 

and Mrs. Adelogbe showed drawings done by deaf children in Nigeria and photo- 
graphs of classes. , 

Closing the meeting, Mr. Sundberg again expressed his regret that there 
had b^n no expert from the OSSh among the group. They bad all looked for- 
ward to learning about the work carried on there. . 

, The past week, he said, had been compact and stimulating. "We have learned 

ft^ each other and have had an opportunity to exchange ideas. All of us have 
"I'l* to accept everything said, but I believe that we understand each 
other better than before. 

-^^-^ * Congress of the Deaf, arranged by the World Federation of 

5*1^* ' ^f^^ ^ ^'^^^ It was then said that never in the history 

Of Unesoo had there been a conference with such intense coorouni cation. I think 
that in this meeting the Intensity of oomrounloatlon has been on the same level, 
S'thTSSjlJiis^^" "^""^ "^^^ meetings, seem to have been gripped 

A * ^« "••ting, it was said in conclusion, might bring a great deal of good to 
deaf children, youBgsters and grown persons. 
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STATEMENTS OP PRDJCIPLE AND RBCOMMENDATIOMS 
It waa aflyeed by the Expert Meeting on Education of the Deaf: 

1. ' That the overall aim of special education Is not different from that 

Of ordinary education. 

2. That the goal of all educational and rehabllltatlonal work for the 
hearing-impaired child or adult is to enable him to fulfil his 
personal potential, and so enrich his private life, and to prepare 
him for an active, independent, responsible existence as an integral 
part of his family, his occupational group, his comnunlty,* his 
country and the community of nations. 

3. That the extent to >rtiich a hearing-impaired person is able to function 
as an independent, self-supporting citizen depends upon many clrcum- 
atances, including degree of hearing loss, age at onset, promptness 

of intervention, type and quality of education, strength of parental 
support, and presence or absence of other handicaps, as well as upon 
his intelligence and personaUty and the culture, language and 
institutions of tiie country. 

It was re commended by the Expe'^. Meeting on Education of the Deaf; 

(Curricula and methods for hearing-handicapped children ) 

k. That, since education of children with severe hearing impediments 
is recognized as perhaps the most difficult form of teaching, 
every effort be made to continue the searcii for Improved curricula, 
methods, and teaching aids. 

5. That a continuum of educational programnes be offered for hearing- 
impaired children, ranging from total custodial care at the one 
extreme to complete integration at the other; and that it be the 
goal of each nation to increase the proportion of hearing-impaired 
children receiving their education at the Integrated end of the 
continuum. 

6. That vAierever possible the education of hearing-impaired children, 
even those with no naturally acquired speech and language, take 
place in ordinary schools in their own comminities. 

7. That so far as possible, in countries with more than one language, 
provision be made for hearing-impaired children to learn their 
mother tongue first. 

8. That individual and group methods should be used in a balanced way. 

9. That longitudinal research be conducted into individual integration 
experiments . 

10. That every effort be made to maintain the closest possible liaison 
between home and school. 

11. That every effort be made to give deaf children access to education 
at all levels, in ordinary and special schools as well as in colleges 
and universities. 



12. That both developing and developed countries examine the opportunities 
available to highly qualified hearlng-lnqpalred students for secondary 
or higher education abroad. 

( Tralnlnfi of teachers for the deaf ) 

13. That teachers of hearing-Impaired children be qualified to teach 
normally hearing children. 

ilf. Ttiat qualification to teach hearing- impaired children be based on a 
specialized full-time course of training. 

15. That this training consist of at least one year of special studies, 
or tlie equivalent of such a programme, beyond the complete course 
required in a given coimtry for an ordinary teaching certificate. 

16. That this training give the student basic information about special 
education; and that, to meet the needs of hearing-handicapped 
children, the specialized curriculum include, minimally, psychology 
and sociology of the hearing-impaired, speech-science and audlology, 
language and corroiunlcation, curriculum and Instruction, student 
(practice) teaching, md speciedization. 

17. That future teachers should participate in research in the field of 
education of hearing-impaired persons. 

18. That all centres for preparing teachers and all professional per- 
sonnel give hl^ priority to the needs of imiltl-handl capped deaf 
children and adults. 

19. That some sort of (possibly informal) 00-ordinatlon of editors of 
Journals in the field of education of the deaf be undertaken. 

(Language development and communication of the deaf ) 

20. That the language/coraraunlcatlon procedures employed by any programme 
be geared to such existing conditions as the number ax)d ages of the 
students, the number and degree of training of the teachers, the 
equipment and facilities, and the Inherent linguistic factors. 

• 21. That longitudinal studies be made of the different communication 
approaches used in programmes for the deaf which vdll take accotmt 
of linguistic, social, familial, and psychological factors, and that 
investigation be made as to how each mode of communication assists 
or Interferes with these factors. 

22. That longitudinal research be conducted into real spontaneous 
conversation of deaf children and adults among themselves, this 
research to Include not only linguistic analysis but stvdy of 
affective aspects, feelings, misunderstandings, etc. 

23. That research be conducted into correlations between work in the 
classroom in terms of the amount of conversation that occxu?s there 
(the "conversational" as opposed to the "presenting" approach) and 
the J.lngjAi»tic growth of children. 
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21*. That research be conducted into abstract thinking of deaf persons 
In relation to their Ciost stiltable conversational mode* 

(Detection of children w ith hearing handicaps arid 
guidance of their parentsT 

25. That every effort be made to reduce the period between suspicion, 
detection and confirmation of irreversible hearing loss and initiation 
of appropriate intervention to a miniwum - we^ or a few months; 

and that, through the auspices of Unesco, this reoomnondation be 
called to the attention of the World Health Organization. 

26. That maximum effort be made to publloize throu^ the mass media the 
importance of early diagnosis and the tremendous possibilities of 
subsequent home training. 

27. That first priority be given to identifying "hl^-risk" babies, on 
the basis of family history, bilirubin level, birth weight, maternal 
rubella, and oongenltal defects of ear, nose, or throat; but that 
by eight m-onths all children, not only those at risk, be tborx>ughly 
screened for hearing. 

28. That development of well-staffed and well-equipped diagnostic 
centres be encouraged • 

29^ ThAts since measxirable hearing is found in all but a handful of 
"deaf" children, an all-out effort be made to fit appropriate 
hearing-aids as soon as deafhess has been accurately diagnosed 
and a satisfactory servicing aixd maintenance programme been established. 

ThAt, since diagnosis without treatment is cruel, facilities for 
diagnosis be accompanied by facilities for guidance of parent and 
child (especially the infant and pre*schaol child). These might . 
include: visits to the home; hearing and other testing; hearing-aids, 
•auoational toys, and other t^dhnloal aids to leamlngj; i>aretit ooiw 
ferences; audio tapes, video tapes, fili88> «nd» publications; and 
annual ascertainment review for parents by a staff of specialists. 

31. That, since parents have a vital rQle in detecting hearing loss and 
in intervention to offset its effects, parent education and guidance 
be an integral part of any education and health-care service. 

32. That parants be offered guidance as to their rSle and responsibilities 
and helped to maintain their mental health at the time and in the 
manner most appropriate to their individual needs. 

( Integration of deaf persons into school and society ) 

33. That integration as a concept be more precisely defined, not only 
with regard to education but in social, cultural and scientific areas, 
for the purpose of clarifying the approach to the problem. 

3!}.. That there be a more comprehensive attempt to give hearing-impaired 

youngsters proper vocational counselling prior to their leaving school. 

35. That an attempt be made to find solutions to the problems of the ten 
or fifteen million illiterate adult deaf persons who live on the mar- 
gin of society throughout the world. 
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56. ThAt urgent steps be taken at national and International level: 

(a) to acquaint the public with the great potentialities of 
deaf persons; 

(b) to give deaf persons practical encouragement and assistance 
by providing Interpretation services, facilities for life- 
long education (Including courses In current events), pro- 
fessional and vocational refresher and upgrading courses, 
captions for televised news and entertainment programmes, 
and other forms of help; 

(c) to establish special programnes for training of staff to 
accomplish these objectives. 

37. That there be international co-operation in sharing, extending the 
use, and reducing the cost of technical aids (TTY's, etc.) for use 
both in education and in enlarging the deaf person's range of social 
communication. 

It was agreed by the Expert Meeting on Education of the Deaf: 

38. That Unesco might appropriately be asked to stimulate international 
and regional co-operation among the gDvemments of Member States and 
among experts (whether individuals or organizations) in the endeavour 
tc achieve the goals set forth in this meeting. 



